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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ceived for almost two thousand years. Juster 


views, however, were entertained by the cele- 
brated Seneca, who maintained that comets 
ought to be ranked among the permanent 
works of nature, and that their disappearance 
was not an extinction, but simply a passing 
beyond the reach of our vision. The observa- 
tions of Tycho Brahe first established the fact 
that comets move through the planetary spaces 
far beyond the limits of our atmosphere. The 
illustrious Dane, however, supposed them to 
move in circular orbits. Kepler, on the other 
hand, was no less in error in considering their 
paths to be rectilinear. James Bernouilli sup- 
posed comets to be the satellites of a very re- 
mote planet, invisible on account of its een 
distance,—such satellites being seen only in 
the parts of their orbits nearest the earth. 
Still more extravagant was the hypothesis of 
Descartes, who held that they were originally 
fixed stars, which, having gradually lost their 
light, could no longer retain their positions, 
but were involved in the vortices of the neigh- 
boring stars, when such as were thus brought 
within the sphere of the sun’s illuminating 
power again became visible. 

Comets of extraordinary brilliancy have 
sometimes been seen during the daytime. At 
least thirteen authentic instances of this phe- 
nomenon have been recorded in history. The 
first was the comet which appeared about the 
the nature of their orbits was wholly anknown,|year 43 B.c., just after the assassination of 
they should have been looked upon as omens| Julius Cesar. The Romans called it the 
of impending evil, or messengers of an angry|Julium Sidus, and regarded it as a celestial 
Deity. Even now, although modern science|chariot sent to convey the soul of Cesar to 
has reduced their motions to the domain of|the skies. It was seen two or three hours be- 
law, determined approximately their orbits,|fore sunset, and continued visible for eight 
and assigned in a number of instances their|successive days. The great comet of 1106, 
periods, the interest awakened by their ap-|described as an object of terrific splendor, was 
pearance is in some respects still unabated. | seen simultaneously with the sun, and in close 

The special points of dissimi'arity between | proximity to it. Dr. Halley supposed this and 
planets and comets are the following :—The|the Julian comet to have been previous visits 
former are dense, and, so far as we know, solid|of the great comet of 1680. In the year 1402 
bodies ; the latter are many thousand times|two comets appeared,—one about the middle 
rarer than theearth’s atmosphere. The planets| of February, the otherin June,—both of which 
all move from west to east; many comets re-|were visible while the sun was above the hori- 
volve in the opposite direction. The plane-}zon. One was of such magnitude and bril- 
tary orbits are but slightly inclined to the/liancy that the nucleus and even the tail could 
plane of the ecliptic; those of comets may/be seen at midday. The comet of 1472, one 
have any inclination whatever. The planets|of the most splendid recorded in history, was 
are observed in all parts of their orbits ; comets, | visible in full daylight, when nearest the earth, 
only in those parts nearest the sun. on the 21st of January. This comet, accord- 

The larger comets are attended by a fail,/ing to Laugier, moves very nearly in the 
or train of varying dimensions, extending gen-| plane of the ecliptic, its inclination being less 
erally in a direction opposite to that of the|than two degrees. Its least distance from our 
sun. The more condensed part, from which| globe was only 3,300,000 miles. The comet 
the tail proceeds, is called the nucleus ; and|of 1532, supposed by some to be identical with 
the nebulous envelope immediately surround-|that of 1661, was also visible in full sunshine. 
ing the nucleus is sometimes termed the coma.|The apparent magnitude of its nucleus was 

Zeno, Democritus, and other Greek philo-|three times greater than that of Jupiter. The 
sophers held that comets were produced by|comet of 1577 was seen with the naked eye 
the collection of several stars into clusters.|by Tycho Brahe before sunset. It was by 
Aristotle taught that they were formed by|observations on this body that Aristotle's doc- 
exhalations, which, rising from the earth’s|trine in regard to the origin, nature, and dis- 
surface, ignited in the — regions of the’tance of comets was 
atmosphere. This hypothesis, through the 
great influence of its author, was generally re- 


Prague ; the points of observation being more 
than 400 miles apart, and nearly on the same 
meridian. The comet was found to have no 
sensible diurnal parallax ; in other words, its 
apparent place in the heavens was the same 
to each observer, which could not have been 
the case had the comet been less distant than 
the moon. The comet which passed its peri- 
helion on the 8th of November, 1618, was dis- 
tinctly seen by Marsilius when the sun was 
above the horizon. The great comet of 1744 
was seen without the aid of a glass at ono 
o'clock in the afternoon,—only five hours 
after its perihelion passage. The diameter of 
this body was nearly equal to that of Jupiter. 
It bad siz tails, the greatest length of which 
was about 30,000,000 miles, or nearly one- 
third of the distance of the earth from the 
sun. The spaces between the tails were as 
dark as the rest of the heavens, while the tails 
themselves were bordered with a luminous 
edging of great beauty. 

The great comet of 1843 was distinctly visi- 
ble to the naked eye, at noon, on the 28th of 
February. It appeared as a brilliant body, 
within less than two degrees from the sun. 
This comet passed its perihelion on the 27th 
of February, at which time its distance from 
the sun’s surface was only about one-fourth 
of the moon’s distance from the earth. This 
is the nearest approach to the sun ever made 
by any known comet. The velocity of the 
body in perihelion was about 1,280,000 miles 
an hour, or nearly nineteen times that of the 
earth in its orbit. The apparent length of its 
tail was sixty-five degrees, and its true length 
150,000,000 miles. The first comet of 1847, 
discovered by Mr. Hind, was also seen near 
the sun on the day of its perihelion passage. 
That discovered by Klinkerfues on the 10th 
of June, 1853, and which passed its peribelion 
on the Ist of September, was seen at Olmutz 
in the daytime, August 31, when only twelve 
degrees from the sun. After passing its peri- 
helion, it was again observed, at noon, on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th of September. Finally, the 
great comet of 1861 was seen before sunset, 
on Monday evening, July 1, by Henry W. 
Ballantine, of Bloomington, Indiana. It was 
again detected on the following evening just 
as the sun was in the horizon. 

Besides the thirteen comets which we have 
enumerated, at least four others have been 
seen in the daytime ; all, however, under pecu- 
liar circumstances. Seneca relates that during 
a great solar eclipse, 63 years before our era, 
a large comet was observed not far from the 
sun. “ Philostorgius says that on the 19th of 
July, A. p. 418, when the sun was eclipsed and 
stars were visible, a great comet, in the form 
of a cone, was discovered near that lumin- 
ary, and was afterwards observed daring the 
nights.” The comet which passed its peri- 
helion on the 18th of November, 1826, was 
roved to be erroneous.|observed by both Gambart and Flaugergues 
It was simultaneously observed by Tycho|to transit the solar disk,—the least distance 
at Oranienberg, and Thaddeus Hagecius at\of the nucleus from the sun’s surface being 
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[From a little work by Daniel Kirkwood, 
on “ Comets and Meteors,” published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of this city, the following 
extracts are taken for insertion in “The 
Friend.” ] 


Comets. 

The term comet—which signifies literally a 
hairy star—may be applied to all bodies that 
revolve about the sun in very eccentric orbits. 
The sudden appearance, vast dimensions, and 
extraordinary aspect of these celestial wan- 
derers, together with their rapid and continu- 
ally varying motions, have never failed to ex- 
cite the attention and wonder of all observers. 
Nor is it surprising that in former times, when 
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about 2,000,000 miles. The second comet of] been faithful and obedient as far as they knew 


1819 and the comet of 1823 are both known 
in like manner to have passed between the 
sun and the earth. Unfortunately, however, 
the transits were not observed. 

A few cometary orbits are hyperbolas, more 
ellipses, and a still greater number parabolas. 
Comets moving in ellipses remain permanent- 
ly within the limits of solar influence. Others, 
however, visit our system but once, and then 
pass off to wander indefinitely in the sidereal 


spaces. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 


John Heald. 


(Continued from page 90.) 


2nd mo. 23d, 1817. “ We attended the meet- 
ing at Chestnut Creek, in Virginia. We sat 
awhile and there came a shower of rain, and 
many men and boys, and women and girls 
rose up and went out to bring in saddles. I 
think I do not remember to have witnessed a 
meeting so much disturbed on a like occasion 
before. Daniel Picket attended this meeting, 
and in the forepart delivered a short testi- 
mony, but I sat under a concern, and the time 
had passed so long, that I supposed I should 
pass the meeting in silence. I felt easy with 
being there, and believed I was in my place 
in sitting quiet; but when an hour or more 
was spent, I felt a remark present, and stood 
up, and said, there is much to be learned that 
is necessary to be known; and there is not 
— a more necessary lesson than that of 

ringing our wills into subjection to the Di- 
vine will. The Divine Master said, Learn of 
me for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls.” 

John Heald proceeded to show, that in out- 
ward learning those who are idle and inatten- 
tive make but little progress; and so in our 
pursuit of heavenly blessings, it was needful 


and were capable of, and when they found 
inability had asked of him who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth none, they would 
no doubt have obtained help ; for I have been 
a sorrowful witness of the distress of many, 
and they have all taken the blame to them- 
selves, and acknowledged their unfaithfulness 
—no complaint of want of ability, but of obe- 
dience. ‘T'herefore be faithful with the ability 
received, wait on the Lord and serve Him. 
Such will be made acquainted with the man- 
ner of performing true spiritual worship. The 
hour cometh and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for such the Father seeketh to 
worship Him. Thisis true Christian worship, 
and this is what all ought to attain to; all 
should learn, and if any man lack wisdom let 
him ask of God who giveth to all men liber- 
ally. I had no expectation of advancing any- 
thing like as much, when I first stood up, but 
way opened, and I pursued it to great length 
before I found myself at liberty to sit down. 
Divers were tendered. 

The next day rode home with Daniel Picket, 
about 25 miles, and crossed the mountain in 
the way. Notice was given of a meeting in 
the hollow or valley. Next day, the 25th, the 
meeting was held in a school-house, which was 
full, and more of other people than Friends. 
After sitting awhile I said, Better is a poor 
and wise child, than an old and foolish king, 
that will no more be admonished. I en- 
deavored to show the need of learning obedi- 
ence, and attending to admonition. I went 
on a considerable time pressing the necessity 
of taking counsel, and being as wise children. 
Such will hardly be called wise, who will not 
be admonished, who will not attend to the re- 
proofs of instruction which are the way to 
life. Are we not neglecting to attend thereto, 
if we feel condemned for doing a thing, and 


that we should be diligent and in earnest./yet go and repeat it again; and as often feel 


Among the spiritual lessons which it was 
needful to learn, he specified that, of choosing 
the good and refusing the evil, or as it is else- 
where expressed, of ceasing to do evil, and 
learning to do well; and also that which the 
apostle declared he had attained to, of know- 
ing how to want and to abound, and to be 
content therewith, and to glory in the cross 
of Christ that crucified him to the world and 
the world to him. He then adds these com- 
ments: “ Indeed there is so much to be learned 
that there is no time for idleness. Time, O 
how precious! and how is it wasted and 
squandered away, as if we had nothing to do; 
much to learn and but little learned, and the 
time may be far spent, shorter than we are 
aware of. 

Obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. This was ex- 

ressed to the first anointed king of Israel. 

e received a command to go and do, but he 
was not obedient, and we find that he bitterly 
complained, in the time of his distress, that 
the Lord had forsaken him, but we do not find 
any such complaint until he had been disobe- 
dient. After this he complained that the Lord 
had forsaken him, and answered him no more 
by prophet, by vision, or by dream. How 
lamentable was his case, and how many have 
lamented that they have neglected to improve 
the time with which they have been blessed. 
Oh! the anguish, the sorrow, the lamentation 
and the tears, that some have poured out, be- 
cause of their own neglect. they had only 


sadness and condemnation or remorse, and 
still continue to repeat the like? Are not 
such like an old and foolish king that will no 
more be admonished, because they will not 
attend to the reproofs of instruction? I then 
stated a little of my own experience in regard 
to suffering for not learning obedience to that 
inward instruction. In the time of doing this, 
tenderness in many was evinced. This was 
a good meeting, favored largely with heavenly 
regard. 

26th. We went to Westfield Meeting, which 
was large, the weather cold and the people 
restless. My mind was soon loaded with 
exercise. My breathings were earnest for my 
own preservation, and | felt interested for the 
welfare of the people. My mind was impressed 
with the greatness of the work that was 
necessary to be carried on, and done while 
time lasted ; under a sense whereof I repeated 
the expressions of our Lord, when, under a 
sense of the sufferings that were approaching, 
he said: ‘I have a work to do, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished.’ We have 
a great work to do individually, and are we 
straitened until it be accomplished, or are we 
easy about it, not caring much whether it is 
done or not? The apostle left an injunction 
to the believers to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling; and the Divine 
Master said: ‘ Work while it is called to-day, 
for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work ;’ so we may see that there is a work to 
do, and it is a work of great consequence to 


us; our everlasting welfare depends on the 
attention we give now in a little while. Can 
it be accomplished with such attention as has 
heretofore been given, or is it not necessary 
to be more industrious? Is there not danger 
of the time being spent before the work is ac- 
complished? The labor was long, and it was 
a solemn time. In the course of the exercise, 
formality was treated on, as a great hindrance 
to the work of the soul’s salvation.” 

After this John Heald attended meetings 
at Blues Creek and at Muddy Creek, which 
were depressing seasons, owing to the insen- 
sibility and inattention to true religion which 
seemed to prevail. On 3d mo. 3d, “ we attend- 
ed Deep River Monthly Meeting. Gideon 
Molineux labored for some time. I followed 
him with saying: Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee. Our labors were 
to encourage to a confiding in the Preserver 
of men. The business was conducted to satis- 
faction. In the course thereof, Jeremiah 
Hubbard was recommended as a minister to 
the Quarterly Meeting. 

5th. We were at Powbeny Meeting. My 
exercise was to encourage to do right, as the 
way to obtain the most satisfaction. We may 
observe that where a family or neighborhood 
do right and avoid wrong, they live in love 
and enjoy tranquillity; but if they go into 
wrong practices they become distressed and 
do not enjoy comfort, but anguish and tribu- 
lation is what they fall into. It was so with 
Israel. Moses and Joshua, to encourage them, 
held out promises of good enjoyment they 
should partake of, if they would be obedient 
and serve the Lord; and while they were 
faithful they were favored and enjoyed peace, 
but when they forsook the right way, they 
were perplexed and distressed. In Jeremiah 
we may find they had the promise, if they 
would turn from the evil of their ways, to re- 
pent, return and live; but if they did not, 
their destruction was of themselves. When 
this good prophet had labored much to per- 
suade them to be obedient to the Lord and 
serve Him, but they would not be reclaimed, 
under a sense of the distress that was coming 
on them, he said: ‘Oh that mine head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of 
the daughter of my people.’ And when his 
mind was alarmed with a prospect of their 
calamity, and he was about to intercede for 
them, he was forbidden—the Lord saying to 
him, ‘ Lift up neither cry nor prayer for them, 
for 1 will not hear thee.’ So there was a 
time when they might have done better ; and 
there came a time when they must suffer. I 
also instanced our Saviour weeping over Jeru- 
salem, and endeavored to encourage those 
present, since it was as easy to do right now 
as at any former time.” 

(To be continued.) 


How they Train Sheep Dogs in California.— 
C. E. Babb, in one of his letters from Cali- 
fornia, tells of what an old shepherd told him 
about the way they train the famous shepherd 
dogs in southern California. He says you may 
go over the plains and hills there for miles 
and see thousands of sheep, but not a man to 
watch them. Around each flock or band of 


say a thousand sheep are half a dozen dogs of 
a peculiar breed—dogs whose progenitors 
were imported from the sheep pastures of the 
old world. These dogs take the entire care 
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of the sheep, drive them out to pasturein the|our desirables. A slight alteration in the| were a poet, I should think more frequently 


morning, keep them from straying during the 
day, and bring them home at night. These 
dogs have inherited a talent for keeping sheep, 
but the shepherds do not depend wholly on 
that. They cultivate it in this way—so at 
least the old shepherd says: ‘‘ When a lamb 
is born it is taken away from the mother sheep 
before she has seen it, and a puppy put in its 

lace. The sheep suckles the puppy and 
earns toloveit. When the puppy grows old 
enough to eat meat it is fed in the morning 
and sent out with the sheep. It stays with 
them because it is accustomed to be with its 
mother, but it cannot feed with them. As 
they get full the dog gets hungry. At length, 
impatient to return where it hopes to get an- 
other piece of meat, it begins to tease and 
worry its mother, and finally starts her toward 
home ; the other sheep follow, and thus the 
whole flock is brought in. If the dog brings 
the sheep home too soon, or comes home with- 
out them, he gets no supper or is punished in 
some other way. Hence he soon learns when 
to come, and to see to it that none of his 


nervous system, may make us a burden anda 
terror to ourselves and our friends. It may 
likewise reconcile us to lighter troubles, when 
we see what the Lord’s most favored and 
honored servants are appointed to endure. 
But we are sure that He is rich enough to 
make them abundant amends for whateyer 
His infinite wisdom may see meet to call 
them to, for promoting His glory in the end; 
for this bush, though so long in the flames, 
was not consumed, because the Lord was 
there. The last twelve hours of his life he 
lay still and took no notice ; but so long as he 
could speak, there was no proof that his de- 
rangement was either removed or abated. 
He was, however, free from his great terrors. 
There was no sign of either joy or sorrow 
when near his departure. What a glorious 


of the five sisters and Cowslip Green, than of 
the nine muses and Parnassus. The Lord 
bless you all separately and jointly, with all 
the blessings pertaining to life and godliness. 
“] am, my dear, 
“ Your very affectionate and much obliged, 
“Joun Nzwron.” 


Wakefulness from Overwork. 

A symptom of mental exhaustion, indica- 
tive of a very great degree of mental strain, 
is persistent wakefulness. The physiological 
cause of this condition is well understood. 
During excessive labor of the brain there is 
an increased flow of blood to the working 
organ,the vessels of the head and neck be- 
come distended with blood, as is shown by 
the flushing of the face. If this condition of 


surprise must it be, to find himself released|distension is long continued, the vessels are 
from all his chains in a moment, and in the|apt to lose the power of contracting when 
presence of the Lord whom he loved, and|mental activity is diminished. Hence arises 
whom he served ; for the apostle says : ‘When| the imposibility of fulfilling the physical con- 
absent from the body, present with the Lord.’| ditions of sleep, the most important of which 


charge are left behind. These animals are 


trained by taking advantage of their instincts 
and appetites ” 


For “The Friend” 
In a letter to Hannah More, by John New- 
ton, in the 5th month, 1800, he adverts to the 
death of his beloved friend and neighbor, 
William Cowper, which will be read no doubt, 
with deep interest, by some of the admirers 
of that eminent poet. H.C. W. jof Dr. Watts, and sometimes think I can, 
“ My dear :—Glad should I be to have an-|‘The breaches cheerfully foretell, the house 
other peep at you, but all is uncertain ; and if| will shortly fall; yet as I am still able to 


the precept, ‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’| preach, and am still heard with acceptance, I 


is & proper admonition to all persons of all| have no reason to wish to be gone. Pray for 
times, it certainly does not become me, at the} me, my dear ladies, that I may work while it 
age of seventy-five, to look so far forward as|is called to-day, and that when the night 
to the end of awhole month. Well! my times|cometh, I may retire like a thankful guest 
are in the Lord’s hands, and should we not|from an abundant table. My case is almost 
meet upon earth, I trust we shall meet before] as singular as Jonah’s. He was the only one 
the throne, where neither sin nor sorrow shall] delivered after having been entombed in the 


be able to distress us. Here we are sometimes 
called to sow in tears, but the harvest will be 
one of everlasting and uninterrupted joys. 
Oh! this blessed hope softens the trials of life, 
and will gild the gloomy valley. 

“ My most dear and intimate friend William 
Cowper, has obtained a release from all his 
distresses. Why was he, who both by talents 
and disposition seemed qualified, if it were 
possible, to reform the age in which he lived, 
harrassed by distresses and despair, so that 
the bush which Moses saw all in flames, was 
a fit emblem of his case! 

“The Lord’s thoughts and ways are so 
much above ours, that it becomes us rather to 
lie in the dust in adoration and silence, than 


belly of a fish ; and I, perhaps, the only one 
ever brought from bondage and misery in 
Africa, to preach Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied? In early life I knew much of the evil 
of the world, but I brought it all upon myself. 
During the last half century, I have been 
favored with as much of the good which such 
a world as this can afford, as perhaps any per- 
son in it. I have had internal conflicts, abase- 
ments, bereavements, and sharp trials; but | 
think upon the whole, I have been as happy 
in temporals, as the present state of mortality 
will admit. Even now I can think of noth- 
ing with a serious wish, beyond what I have, 
if a wish could procure it. But-all the past is 
like the remembrance of a dream, gone be- 


There is no intermediate state. How little|is the diminution of the flow of the vital fluid 
does he think now of all he suffered while 
here! 

“This is a disinterested letter. It neither 
requires nor expects an answer from you. 
When I wrote last I was desirous of possess- 
ing one more token of your kindness. You 
have gratified me, and I ask no further. Pro- 
bably this will likewise be my last to you. 
My health is remarkably good ; but eyes, ears, 
and recollection fail. I aim to adopt the words 


to the brain. Some extraordinary instances 
have been recorded of prolonged wakefulness 
as a result of mental overstrain. Boerhaave 
mentions that when, on one occasion, intently 
engaged on a particularly study, he did not 
close his eyes in sleep for six weeks. Sir Gil- 
bert Blane was informed by Gen. Pichegrue 
that, for a whole year, when engaged in active 
campaign, he slept but one hour in the twen- 
ty-four. These and other similar cases have 
probably been unconsciously exaggerated, for 
people often sleep without having an after- 
consciousness of the fact. It is certain that 
the continued deprivation of any considerable 
part of the normal amount of sleep will be 
seriously detrimental to health. Dr. Ham- 
mond, in his work on sleep, mentions the case 
of a literary man in America who, for nearly 
a year, while intently engaged in a favorite 
stady, restricted his period of rest to four 
hours a day, and frequently less. At the end 
of that time the overtasking of his mental 
powers was manifested in acurious way. He 
told the physician that, though still able to 
maintain a connected line of reasoning, he 
found that as soon as he attempted to record 
his ideas on paper the composition turned out 
to be simply a tissue of arrant nonsense. 
When in the act of writing, his thoughts 
flowed so rapidly that he was not conscious 
of the disconnected nature of what he was 
writing ; but as soon as he stopped to read it 
over he was aware how completely he had 
misrepresented his conceptions. If the lan- 
guage happened to be at all intelligible it was 
sure to have no relation to the ideas he wished 
to express. Thus wishing to obtain a book 


to inquire presumptuously into the grounds of|yond recall; the present is precarious, and|from a friend, he found that, instead of the 
His proceedings; yet I think we may draw| willsoon be past likewise. Butoh! the future!|request, he had written the prayer of Socra- 


some lessons from his sufferings. 
learn from them thankfulness, for the health 


and peace with which I have been favored ;|self, or my dear friends who are in the Lord,| life, suffered greatly from wakefulness. 
and cautious not to depend upon whatever] Quo nuncabibis in loco? we know where they| fact, well known to every medical man, that 


to light by the Gospel. I need not say to my- 


I wish to; Blessed be He who hath brought immortality) tes, as given by Plato. 


Sir Isaac Newton, in the later years Sao 
he- 


gifts, abilities, or usefulness, past comforts or|are and how employed. There I humbly trust} persistent sleeplessness is frequently the pre- 


experiences, have been afforded me. 


In all|my dear Mary is waiting for me, and in the|cursor or initiatory stage of several most 


these respects my friend was, during a part} Lord’s own time I hope to join with her, and|intractable maladies, physical and mental, 
of his life, greatly my superior. He lived,|all the redeemed, in praising the Lamb, once/ always invests the presence of this indication 
(though not without short conflicts), in point] upon the cross, now upon the throne of glory.|of mental overstrain with grave interest. 


of comfort and conduct, far above the com- 


“ How apt is self to occupy too much of my 


But a continued course of excessive mental 


mon standard, for about ten years; and for|paper, when I am writing to those whom I|labor generally manifests itself on the mind 
twenty-seven years afterwards, he knew not|love: excuse a fault that flows from a sincere] itself in various ways, all more or less premo- 


one peaceful day. May it remind me likewise|regard which cannot be confined by forms. 1/|nitory of approaching collapse. 


The brain- 


of the precarious tenure by which we hold all|jove you, I love Patty, I love you all. If I! worker begins to perceive an unwonted want 
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of clearness in his ideas ; work comes gradu- ; ; Original. 
ally less easy to him; he is alarmed at sud-| The many beautiful sunsets which have been wit- 
den awkward failures of memory ; a feeling nessed during the late Summer and the present Autumn, 


. : : ee so often brought to mind the following lines written 
of surfeit or disgust will steal over him in the long since, when the author was but sixteen years of 


midst of work; he becomes unable to fix his! age, that they are offered for insertion in “The riend,” 
aitention, and latterly feels as if all mental|as perhaps descriptive of the enjoyment and feelings of 
energy was erushed out of him. others, at that lovely, that sweetly impressive hour of 


If these warnings of an overwrought brain, | Be 427: 


A plant in Heaven’s own nursery reared, 
She wintered here mid earth-born things ; 
As buds unfold their petals seared, 
She homeward spread her long closed wings, 
And soared away. : 


How blest that hour—the mourners by— 
They had but in their woe-struck sight, 

Their sweet bird flown—her upturned eye 
Saw opening glory, and for night 


now speaking distinctly with the tongue of 
disease, are disregarded, the wonder frequently 
is, not that the inevitable retribution follows, 
but that it should have been so long delayed. 
What particular form the Nemesis shall as- 
sume, whether of physical or mental disease, 
will be determined by accidents partly of per- 
sonal habit and temperament, and partly of 
inherited predisposition. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the common opinion that ex- 
cessive mental occupation gravitates towards 
insanity, does not appear to be verified by 
facts. Indeed, one of the foremost of living 
physicians doubts whether alienation of mind 
is ever the result of overstrain. It is to phy- 
sical, not to mental, derangement that exces- 
sive work of the brain generally gives rise. 
Insanity, he points out, finds the most suita- 
ble material for its developement among our 
cloddish, uneducated classes ; while the worst 
form of physical diseases are originated and 
intensified by our educated overstraining 
brain-workers.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Striking and Unanswerable Facet. 
Truly it is a striking and unanswerable fact, 
that there has not been one individual, who 
has risen to any eminence for religious dedi- 
cation in our Society, but has had to tread 
the narrow and strait path; and has had to 
attribute his progress to giving up, in the 


SUNSET. 


’Twas evening—and the orb of day, 
That rose obscured in massy clouds, 
And rode the vaulted sky unseen, 
Now threw aside his humid veil ; 
And once before his glorious close 
Displayed his radiant face, and shed 
A softened mellow light o’er all 

The undulated scene beneath. 

The scattered clouds in ragged forms 
Pass slowly ’cross his beamy disk, 
And cast their huge dark shadows o’er 
The woody heights ; in silent pomp 
Then sail majestic off, and leave 

The verdant summits of the hills 
Tinged with his soft but lucid light. 
At length half sunk beneath the west, 
Arrayed in garbs of liquid gold, 

The fleecy clouds refulgent wait 

The moment of his bright depart ; 
Then gradual die away the tints, 
Which erst in dazzling beauty glowed, 
’Till sober twilight comes apace, 

And all enrobes in misty grey. 

So Zion-ward enwrapt in clouds, 

The christian walks this vale of tears; 
Yet with a hope Divine sustained, 
Undaunted wends his way. But oh, 
What rapture fills his longing soul, 
When far beyond this world of storm, 
He sees the blissful gates unbarred, 
And as from hallowed lips he hears 
“Enter thou here and find thee rest!” 
How calm, how sweet the closing scene! 
The vanquished clouds recede, disperse : 
Radiant with celestial hope, 

His gladdened spirit beams, and all 
Around, its parting rays illume. 


ability received, to obey the secret monitions| 1821. C. M. 8. 
of the Spirit of Christ, even in little things : 
nor has there, I believe, been one who has : : 

. . Anemone, “ with look so like a smile,” brightens here and 
swerved from this course, that has ultimately there the dark shade of the forest dene, ine are some 
turned out better than the salt that has lost| wild flowers even yet to be found decking their varied 


its savor.—John Barclay. beautiful homes; and perhaps the following lines, ad- 
dressed by a youth of fifteen years to that graceful little 
Do all for God.—Some Christians are con-|gem, may not egy find a place in the 
stantly burdened by their daily cares. They }°olumns of “The Friend. 

wear a troubled, anxious look, which depresses 





Though ’tis not now the season when the lovely wood 





Original. 
TO AN ANEMONE IN A BURIAL GROUND. 


The heavenly day. 
For “The Friend.” 
Scientific Notes, 

A recent academical address by A. Streng 
at Giessen, speaks of the circulation observ- 
able in the changes on the earth’s surface. A 
familiar example is that of water, which, 


evaporated from the sea, is condensed in the - 


atmosphere, falls to earth again as rain, snow 
or dew, filters through the soil, and by streams 
and rivers returns to the sea. But this circula- 
tion is not so simple as at first sight may ap- 
pear. For the water evaporated from the sea 
is absolutely pure, while the water which re- 
turns in rivers carries with it large quantities 
of solid matters. When these solid matters 
with the water bearing them, have reached 
the sea, the motion which kept them in sus- 
pension ceases, and there ensues a mechanical 
deposit. 

Bat the substances dissolved in river-water 
often exceed those mechanically suspended in 
it, and consist for the most part of compounds of 
lime, with some magnesia and a little common 
salt. To give some idea of the quantities, it 
has been calculated that the Rhine, which is 
comparatively a small river, carries annually 
to the sea, over 100 million cubic feet of solid 
substances dissolved in its waters. These 
are all washed out of the earth’s strata by the 
rain water passing through them. The lime 
thus brought into the sea-water furnishes the 
material with which the coral polyp builds 
the great coral banks, and the various tribes 
of mollusca deposit their shelly coverings. 

This levelling action of water in wearing 
away the mountain masses and filling up 
the sea-bottoms, is counterbalanced by other 
forces, which depress some portions of the 
earth’s surface and elevate others. Among 


all with whom they come in contact. They 
fail to see that they should serve God by their 
cheerful acceptance of daily duties and labors. 
It is a great mistake to separate religion from 
what is wrongly called secular occupation. 
Allis of God! He is above all, through all, 
and in all. Weare to do all in Him and for 
His sake. How beautiful life becomes when 
it is thus taken up in detail for God! Every- 
thing is sanctified. The common duties, the 
irksome round of trivial events, are made holy 
by the intention in which they are met. 
There is always a daily cross to be taken up, 
but, if it is borne after Christ, it becomes a 
means of grace. No service is trivial where 
Christ is served. The ceascless labor of the 
household, small though it may seem to out- 
siders, is as duly noted and rewarded by the 
Master as the more prominent work of other 
servants. Let none despond ; Christ gives to 
each his place. In that place and no other, 
He desires to be served. Do the work of 
your calling faithfully ; do it as well as you 
can, as in His sight, and of you shall be said 
those words of hiyhest praise, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.” 


“ When God calls for a sacrifice, the more 
promptly we yield it, the less we shall suffer.” 


Say lovely plant, while round thee throwing 
Thy wealth of leaves and starry flowers, 
While young spring on thy petals glowing, 
Thou drink’st bland April’s sunny showers, 
Lovest thou thy home? 


Thou standest by that long grey stone 
Like Beauty watching o’er the dead— 
Her bright cheek pales to hear the tone, 
The knell that lays her loved one’s head 
In the cold dark tomb. 


Sweet flower, thou reck’st not of the scene, 
The funeral scene, thy birth-place ground,— 
The rank grass waving long and green, 
The hollow wind that moans around, 
The silence dread ; 


The damps that creep with twilight’s shade, 
The graves cold gleaming through the gloom, 
The red earth piled in mounds new made, 
The awful stillness of the tomb,— 
Thou’ rt ’mongst the dead. 


Thou bendest with such drooping grace, 
Thou seem’st an emblem of the maid 
That whilom bowed her sorrowing face 
Like spirit of the church-yard shade, 
O’er this grey stone. 


She was a bright, but fading flower, 
Like thee too bright for her dark home; 
Her spirit, chained here for an hour, 
Was freed, and left earth’s sinful gloom 
For God’s high throne. 


the gradually rising stretches of land are Nor- 
way, the north of Sweden, the west coast of 
England, Ireland, a great part of France, 
Syria, the east coast of Africa, &c. Among 
those which are gradually sinking are the 
south of Sweden, the east and south of Eng- 
land, Greenland, the isles of the Pacific, &c. 
A. W. Bennett recently read before the 
British Association, a paper on the movement 
of the glands on the upper side of the leaf of 
the common Sun-dew, Drosera rotundifolia, a 
owe common in America as well as England. 
hese glands are not hairs, but portions of 
the leaf, which terminate in a pellucid knob, 
within which is formed a peculiar viscid secre- 
tion. When examined with a microscope of 
low magnifying power, this setretion may be 
seen collected about the knobs, and stretching 
in glutinous strings from one to another. The 
secretion has probably an attraction for flies 
and other small insects, as, if the plant is ex- 
amined in its native bogs, scarcely a leaf will 
be found in which an insect is not imprisoned, 
The experiment was made of placing a very 
small insect on a leaf. Immediately on com- 
ing into contact with the viscid secretion it 
made vigorous efforts to escape, but these 
efforts only seemed to entangle it all the more 
deeply. The contact of the insect appeared 
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to excite a stronger flow of the secretion, |towards thee, and make thee acceptable unto 
which soon enveloped the body of the animal|me ; but that which is before all and beyond 
in a dense and almost transparent slime, firmly |all, is, that I can say in the fear of the Lord, 
glueing down the wings and rendering escape|that I have received a command from him to 


hopeless. During all this time the insect was 
sinking lower and lower down among the 
glands towards the surface of the leaf, but 
only a slight change had taken place in the 
position of the glands themselves, which had 
slightly converged so as to imprison it more 
completely. But after the struggles of the 
prisoner had practically ceased, a remarkable 
change took place in the leaf. Almost the 
whole of the glands on its surface, even those 
removed from the body of the insect by a dis- 
tance of at least double its own length, began 
to bend over and point the knobs at their ex- 
tremities towards it. The experiment was 
made in the evening, and by the next morn- 
ing almost every gland on the leaf was point- 
ing towards the object in the centre, forming 
a dense mass over it. 

The nearly allied Venus’ Fly-trap (Dionea 
muscicapa), which imprisons flies by a much 
more sudden motion of the sides of the leaf, is 
said to digest and absolutely consume the in- 
sects thus entrapped. What becomes eventu- 
ally of the prisoners of the sundew, the ex- 
periments have not been carried sufficiently 
far to ascertain. A small piece of meat placed 
on another leaf produced changes similar to 
those caused by the fly, the glands converging 
over it in the same manner. Pieces of wood 
and of worsted placed on the leaves produced 
no such results. 

Du Binz read a paper before the British 
Association, showing that alcohol reduced the 
temperature of the body in warm-blooded 
animals 3° or 4°. The apparent warmth felt 
after taking a dose of it was due to the irrita- 
tion of the nerves of the stomach, and the en- 
largement of the vessels arising in the skin. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 

The following is a copy of a letter written 
by Robert Barclay to Christian Nollasop, 
whom he afterwards married. John Barclay 
in his “ Memoirs of Friends in Scotland,” says: 
“It may be interesting to some readers, to 
contemplate the grounds and motives for en- 
tering on the marriage state, which appeared 
to influence such a mind as that of the ‘ Apol- 
ogist,’ at the age of twenty-one years ; at least 
so far as these are developed in the following 
letter addressed to the worthy object of his 
choice.” 

“28th of First mo. 1669. 

“ Dear Friend :—Having for some time past 
had it several times upon my mind, to have 
saluted thee in this manner of writing, and to 
enter into a literal correspondence with thee, 
so far as thy freedom will allow, I am glad 


love thee, and for that I know his love is much 
towards thee, and his blessing and goodness 
is and shall be unto thee, so long as thou abid- 
est in a true sense of it. 

I write not these things to draw out thy 
mind, but as being with me so to do, that thou 
mayst rather be humbled, and love the more 
to abide in the low, meek, quiet, satisfied, 
peaceful, contented habitation, from which 
there is safety that cannot be hurt, and peace 
that cannot be broken,—a place of rest and 
quietness, where the children of light and 
babes of the household of faith have fellow- 
ship together, and embrace one another in 
the pare love, which is mysterious, and hid 
from such as are led away by the foolish 
loves, and fond affections of this world. For 
when any that bear the name of Truth, or 
have at any time tasted of the good thereunto 
belonging, are entangled herein, they cannot 
but receive great hurt, and much damage to 
their spiritual prosperity and advancement. 
Against this it is my study to watch, and my 
earnest desire to be enabledsotodo. My friend- 
ship and respect for thee doth engage me to offer 
the same advice to thee, because thou and I are 
those, amongst the small handfal in this place, 
whose private condition puts in a capacity to 
be obvious to temptation of that kind; by 
yielding to which I fear it will be found, some 
have received hurt. That such as are behind 
may be preserved from the like danger, is the 
cry of my soul. Iam sure it will be our great 
gain so to be kept, that all of us may abide in 
the pure love of God; in the sense and draw- 
ings whereof, we can only discern and know 
how to love one another. 

In the present flowings thereof, I have 
truly solicited thee, desiring and expecting, 
that, in the same thou mayst feel and judge. 

Roperat Barcway.” 





A Struggle with a Devil Fish.—Charles B. 
Brainerd, of Boston, in writing to the Scien- 
tific American about specimens of the devil 
fish, relates this interesting incident: The 
strength which these creatures possess is al- 
most beyond comprehension, as is evinced by 
what took place when my pet was captured. 
He had seized hold of a submarine diver, at 
work in the wreck of a sunken steamer off the 
coast of Florida. The man was a powerful 
Irishman, who claimed to weigh 300 pounds. 
His size and build fully verified bis statement, 
and to use bis own language, “the baste land- 
ed on top of my shoulders and pinned my 
arms tight. I felt my armor and myself being 
cracked into a jelly.” It seems that he was 


this small occasion hath made way for the|just about being brought to the surface, else 


beginning of it. 

he love of thy converse, the desire of thy 
friendship, the sympathy of thy way, and the 
meekness of thy spirit, have often, as thou 
mayst have observed, occasioned me to take 


the monster would have killed him, for he 
was suffering so from the terrible embrace 
that he could move no part of himself. When 
dragged on to the raft from which he had 
descended and finally released, he had fainted. 


meet. It fulfils in every particular the horri- 
ble features attributed to it in Victor Hugo’s 
“Toilers of the Sea.” Notwithstanding the 
severity with which the able Frenchman has 
been criticised for “creating a nondescript 
with his weird imaginations,” the truth must 
be granted that his “nondescript” has an 
actual existence, as is evidenced by the speci- 
mens in Brighton and Hamburg, as well as 
my own. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Right Use of Wealth. 

We must surely believe an honest accumu- 
lation of wealth, and the right use thereof, 
with the blessing of the Lord, which maketh 
truly rich, will not retard the work of the 
soul’s salvation, or the spread of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. Many of the servants and chil- 
dren of God, who have been entrusted with 
great possessions, exerted an influence for good 
among those with whom they associated, as 
they were enabled to walk humbly before the 
Most High ; living in his holy fear, and bear- 
ing the cross of Christ, neither poverty nor 
riches, could separate them from His love, 
who bought them with the price of his own 
precious blood. 

It does not follow, because a man is rich, 
that his ways are displeasing in the Divine 
sight: “The love of money,” and the impro- 
per use of it, “is the root of all evil.” We find 
the “poor rich” man cannot rise above the 
things of earth, whilst the “rich poor” man 
may soar beyond the skies, and has his trea- 
sure there: let us then shroud the former with 
the drapery of the past, and brighten the 
present with the names of John Woolman, 
Richard Jordan, and Christopher Healy ; 
rich in faith and good works, whose me- 
mories are still shining with the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness, and are covered 
with the fragrance of the eternal morning. 
We doubt not, these have experienced the 
truth of the prophetic declaration, “ they 
that turn many to righteousness, shall shine 
as the stars in the firmament, forever and 
forever.” Let us read the New Testament, 
where we may find the account of the rise 
of Christianity, when our glorious gospel 
day was ushered in, with ‘‘ Peace on earth 
and good will to man ;” and mark the phalanx 
of noble men, poor and rich, wise and simple, 
who received the glad tidings with joy, and 
served God in their day and generation. A 
certain centurian’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick, and ready to die; when 
he heard of Jesus, he sent the elders of the 
Jews unto him, beseeching Him that he would 
come and heal his servant. They besought 
him, instantly, saying, “he was worthy for 
whom he should do this, for he loveth our 
nation, and hath built us asynagogue.” Not- 
withstanding their impatience, mark the con- 
descension : then Jesus went with them; and 
when he was not far from the house, the cen- 
turion sent friends to him saying, “ Lord trou- 
ble not thyself; for I am not worthy that 


frequent opportunity to have the benefit of|The men on the raft seized the fish by one of|thou shouldst enter under my roof; neither 


thy company ; in which, I can truly say, I 
have often been refreshed, and the life in me 
touched with a sweet unity, which flowed from 
the same in thee,—tender flames of pure love 
have been kindled in my bosom towards thee, 
and praises have sprung up in me to the God 
of our salvation for what He hath done for 
thee! Many things in the natural will, con- 
cur to strengthen and encourage my affection 


its wriggling arms, and tried to pull it off, but 
could not break the power of a single one of 
its suckers. The fish was only removed by 
being dealt a heavy blow across the sack con- 
taining the stomach. This sack stood stiffly 
up above the eyes, while the eyes stood out 
like lobsters’ eyes, and gleamed like fire. The 


thought I myself worthy to come unto thee ; 
but say in a word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” Jesus marvelled and said unto the 

eople, “ I have not found so great faith, no not 
in Israel.” Lukevii. And John gives us the 
account of the nobleman who had the same 
living faith, when he besought Jesus saying: 


monster is, all in all, one of the most frightful} “Sir, come down ere my son die!” Note the 
apparitions it could be the fate of man to/ gracious reply, “ go thy way, thy son liveth,” 
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These were true witnesses of the divinity and 
love of Christ, not only in his outward ap- 
pearance, but felt his inward power to heal 
the sick. Joseph of Arimathea, an honora- 
ble counsellor, was a good man and just, and 
waited for the kingdom of God. After the 
crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour, he “ crav- 
ed the body of Jesus, and laid it in his own 
new tomb.” Nicodemus (who came to him by 
night) at the time of the burial, brought one 
hundred pounds of spices (very costly) asa 
token of his love and respect, which, through 
fear of the Jews, he had not been willing to 
manifest openly, was strengthened by the 
Holy Ghost at the time of this great trial, to 
fill the linen with the spices, and assist in 
wrapping the body of Jesus therein; while 
the immediate followers of their Lord and 
Saviour, through the weakness of the flesh, 
and anguish of spirit, forsook him and fled. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate all the names 
of the good and rich, who had their part in 
the first resurrection, over whom the second 
death had no power, simply to convince some 
that the influence of wealth will produce its 
beneficial effects, or evil, as its possessor may 
choose ; rather let us leave the things which 
are behind, and press forward towards the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, and gather up the 
fragments which remain, that nothing be lost. 
We have had fathers and pillars, to go no 
more out, in the church of our day, with 
whom we took sweet counsel and went up to 
the house of Godin company. Samuel Bettle, 
John Letchworth and Thomas Kite, all preach- 


THE FRIEND. 


life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you; 
for him hath God the Father sealed; and in 
a striking manner without any attempt of his 
own to elucidate the text, he went on from 
one part to another, wherein he set forth the 
stupendous work of our redemption by the 
coming, life, sufferings and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, not only the doctrine, but the 
efficacy of that blood which was shed on Cal- 
vary’s mount for every man. 

But space and time forbid the writer to 
trespass farther; suffice it to say, there were 
other interesting circumstances connected 
with the life of our valued friend, which 
might be instructive to many; of which his 
extraordinary view of the immortality of the 
soul, when he had the yellow fever, is not 
among the least. 


Q.-U. 


a 


Curiosities of the Sea Bottom. 
Forest and Stream has a communication 


flowers. Down here the animal kingdom 
takes from the floral tribe the duty of embel- 
lishing. Living, breathing, food-devouring 
flowers, and the kitchen garden too, and or- 
chard, are not unrepresented. Sea cucum- 
bers, (Pentacta frondosa,) sea peaches, (Cyn- 
thia pyriformis), sea pears, (Boltenia clavala,) 
and apples, are found in plenty, the former so 
close a simile of the fruit, both in form and 
color, that it could be mistaken, the one for 
the other. 

‘The flowers though, beautiful as they are, 
are but brigands; those graceful petals wave 
but to entice and grasp a victim, which, when 
seized, is pressed close to its mouth, and then, 
even if larger than its captor, is swallowed 
whole. The process of swallowing whole a 
morsel larger than the swallower, is rather 
an unusual proceeding among animals, and of 
course an unusual method has to be adopted. 
The anemone does it in this way ; holding tight- 
ly its prey, it gradually protrudes its stomach 


from Com. Beardslee, commanding thesteamer |from its mouth, and turning it inside out, en- 
Blue Light, assisted by Professor Verrill of|velopes its dinner, and then it lies quietly 


Yale College, from which we copy the follow- 
ing passages: 

‘“« Cape Cod is a dividing line upon our coast. 
South of it one class of creatures are found in 
profusion, but the quohog clam (the Calista 
convexa), certain star fishes and worms, and 
the oyster have not existed, or having existed, 
have become extinct north of this line, except 
in a very few localities. A live Calista con. 
vera (a species of clam) brought up in Casco 
Bay upset at once the opinion held till then 
that it was extinct so far north. Quohog shells 


ers of righteousness, setting forth in theirdaily|in plenty we find in the ancient Indian shell 
walk and conversation, the great truths of|mounds, which dot every slope of the island, | varieties, different according to the character 


awaiting the death and digestion. It rejects 
such portions as are not suitable, and stows 
away its stomach for future use. What a 
blessing some men would esteem this faculty 
to be. 

“The sea cucumber is another curious crea- 
ture ; first found it is a small, compact ‘ gher- 
kin ;’ left to itself, it will swell and develop to 
an immense cucumber, quite large enough to 
make a boat of, if the sea urchins had the 
same habit as did those urchins of whom I 
was once one. 

“Starfish we find in great numbers and 


salvation, and confirming in the line of their|}showing that once they existed in plenty./of the bottom. The common ‘ five-fingered 
experience the words of the Psalmist: By|Now but one little bay—a mere cove at the|Jack’ is found everywhere, and at each haul 


humility and the fear of the Lord, are riches, 


head of Casco Bay—furnishes this creature, 


of the dredge, whether from mud or rocks, 


honor, and life. These having kept the faith,| which, south of Cape Cod, is but the common |‘ asterias vulgaris’ is the first object called out 
and finished their course with joy, are now, |plentiful clam. Oyster shells, of a size to|to the note taker.” 


we believe, in the full fruition of that sight|which a Saddle Rock is but a pigmy, lie thick- 
which John the divine had, when he saw ally planted six feet below the present bottom 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal,|of Portland Harbor. They, too, however, are 
proceeding out of the throne of God and ofjextinct. In that great convulsion of Nature 
the Lamb. that was so sweeping in its effects not a living 

Of Samuel Bettle it may be said, “Blessed |oyster was left to fulfil a mission. Itseemsa 
is the man who walketh not in the counsel of|sad mistake up here, where oysters could be 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin-|eaten every day in the year, and the nightly 
ners, but his delight is in the law of the Lord, | blanket renders superfluous the mosquito bar. 
and in his law doth he meditate day and| But the ocean is still well filled, and with fraits 
night.” (Psalm Ist.) He was a faithful laborer|and flowers, with vegetables and plants, ma- 
in the Lord’s vineyard, making a right use of| sons and well diggers, robbers and cannibals, 
the trust committed to him, keeping to the/and each bearing in a greater or less degree a 
injunction, let not thy left hand know what|resemblance, either in appearance or habits, 
thy right hand doeth. When called upon by|to the creature or object above water that it 
the writer, whose privilege it was to know him|is named for. Way down in the dark depths 
intimately, to administer to the comfort of a/animal life utilizes every inch of ground, and 
widow, he made no reply but sent her one hun-/no square foot above the surface can equal in 
dred dollars. Careful to entertain strangers,|number or variety of forms the same space at 
he did it cheerfully, and ofttimes refreshed the|the bottom of the sea. Strange, odd, horrible 
Lord’s poor messengers, that their feet might|creatures, with none or many eyes, with 
not be turned out of the way. speckled bodies, and long, slimy, clinging 

It will require an abler pen than the writer’s|/arms, changing at once their form and size at 
to portray the life of our beloved and honored | will, and, like the genii of the Arabian Tales, 
friend, but it may not seem out of place to|from a mere starting point extend themselves 
allude to a memorable sermon which he|almost indefinitely in size. Beautiful crea- 
preached in the meeting-house at Newton,|tures, too, as the anemones and dahlias, at 
the place where Richard Jordan had so often /|first frightened and jarred as we see them in 
through the gospel trumpet, sounded an alarm,|the dredge, mere masses of pink or purple 
and not very long after his death. On First-|fiesh, covered with a tough skin ; left to them- 
day morning, after the meeting had been/selves in a cool dark place they protrade from 
teen into solemn silence for half an hour,|an opening in their bodies, clusters of gay- 

amuel Bettle rose and commenced with,| colored and gracefully moving antenne, which 


-Prayer.—Clement of Alexandria says :— 
‘‘ Prayer, if 1 may speak so boldly, is inter- 
course with God. Although we do but lisp, 
although we address God without opening the 
lips, in silence, we cry to Him in the inward 
recesses of the heart; for when the whole 
direction of the inmost soul is to Him, God 
always hears.” Again, when he is wishing 
to present the ideal of a devout Christian, 
arrived at the maturity of knowledge, the 
same writer says: “He will pray in every 
place, but not openly, to be seen of men. He 
prays in every situation; in his walks for 
recreation, in his intercourse with others, in 
silence, in reading, in all rational pursuits. 
And although he is only thinking on God in 
the little chamber of the soul, and calling upon 
his Father with silent aspirations, God is near 
him, and with him, while he is yet speaking.” 
—Neander. 


Vesuvius, 

All around is spread a magnificent prospect. 
Immediately below lies the Atrio, just above 
which may be clearly seen the three small 
craters which gave rise to the lava of 1858; 
the current itself may be traced running from 
them against the walls of Somma, then turn- 
ing to the west, in which direction it is hidden 
for some short distance by the more recent 
flows of 1867 and 1868, and again appearing 


Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but|in some branch like coral, in others bear close | with its ropy structure south of the Salvatore 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting !|resemblance to the stamens and petals of!ridge; shorter currents from the same craters 
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cliffs of Somma, a little to the west is the | There are the trachytic tuffs of earlier erup- 
ridge of San Salvatore, a fragment of old Som- tions associated with leucitic lavas or grey- 
ma, standing up amid black lava-flows (1855 stones: there are basalts of modern erup- 
and 1868 on the north, and 1767, 1858, and tions, crystals of augite in a dark matrix ; and 
1867 on the south). Farther off lie the plain, | there are modern leucitic lavas. So that we 
with scattered towns and villages, surrounded have the three classes of volcanic rocks rep- 
by green vineyards, the beautiful bays of|resented.—Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 

Naples and Baiz, the islands of Ischia and 
Procida, the old volcanic mountains of the 
Phlegrean Fields ; and farther off still, bound- 
ing the fertile plain, and marking an old 

















For “ The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 85.) 

























































































































































































































































































sea-coast, are the higher mountains beyond} ‘1814. Ninth mo. 29th. During the several 
! Capua and the snowy Apennines. Turning/days passed since last date, my mind has been 
from this magnificent prospect, the crater-|favored with an unusual degree of peace ; and, 
{ edge is gained ; the sides are seen to slope|I trust, with a measure of the heavenly Fath- 
. steeply inwards, but the volumes of smoke|er’s love, for which | desire to be thankful to 
r constantly passing upwards hide the structure | him. 
f of the interior except for momentary glimpses.| Eleventh mo. 11th. I have of latter time 
. Leaving the edge of this great smoking cal-| felt the chilling blasts of adversity (if I may 
t- dron, some small holes attract attention, holes|so term it) beating against me; or rather felt 
h not more than a yard or so wide, but of un-/all sense of my heavenly Father’s love with- 
.- known depth, up which is constantly ascend-|drawn as behind the curtain. In this state 
y ing a powerful current of hot air, so that fine/no consolation, no solid peace, no sweet com- 
ts sand or fragments of paper thrown in are at|}munion of spirit has been experienced; but 
8 once blown forcibly out. Passing round the|/instead thereof a waste, howling wilderness 
a edge of the crater, a view to the south is ob-|to journey through, without a guide or pro- 
y tained ; the plain on which Pompeii stood lies|tector. For when thy light is withdrawn, 
directly below, bounded by the mountains be-|dearest Father,—when none of thy comfort 
a- hind Castellamare, again forming the bound-|is dispensed to us poor, finite beings, what 
r- ary of the old sea before mentioned. Across|can we do? Truly we can do nothing with- 
to the blue waters of the bay the hills behindjout thee. But now I would thank thee for 
to Sorrento and the island of Capri please the|the change which thou wast pleased to afford 
he eye by their soft outline and delicate tint,|this evening, even comfort and consolation to 
iE while black lava-flows form a well-contrasted|my mind ; a sweet serenity, a solemn cover- 
foreground. On the south-east side another|ing, more to be prized than the golden wedge 
nd flow of the 1867 lava can be traced; while|of Ophir. Oh! that thou wouldst enable me 
ber those of 1850 and 1834 run also to the south/to walk worthy of a continuation of thy favor 
ed or south-east, and, far below, the red craters|from season to season, and to enable me to 
aul of 1760 are conspicuous. Having about com-|perform any little act which thou mayst be 
ke, pleted the circuit of the crater, the descent| pleased to appoint unto me. 
out upon the south-west side is very instructive.| Nodate. “ May I not at this season, dear- 
The first part is made very rapidly, plunging jest Father, acknowledge that thou art good; 
up to the knees in fine black ash (which near/and that I am vile; and may I not once more 
the summit is quite hot below the surface), |desire that thou wouldst fayor me to see 
— accumulated about and among the lava-flows| wherein I have offended, that thou hast seen 
ter- of 1834, &c. In this easy manner about half|meet to prove me again by depriving me of 
isp, the height of the mountain is descended in a|thy soul-sustaining consolations. I have been 
the very short time. Theash is for the most part|ready to say at seasons, ‘I have no hope,’ 
ard very fine, and on examination is found to con-|though I would not give out willingly, bot 
10le tain many separate crystals of leucite and|/would rather call upon thee till thou art 
sod augeite. The several little red craters of 1794|pleased to arise and answer. O, that thou 
ing are now reached; small model craters, at pre-| wouldst purge me of all that is displeasing in 
ian, sent very shallow, all close together, and one|thy Divine sight, that thou wouldst not spare 
the J of them double—the birthplace of the lava-|nor have pity till thou hast made me whole! 
rery stream which destroyed Torre del Greco and|Bring me into suffering, dearest Father, or 
He | ran far out into the sea. Just above these|chasten me in any way that thou seest meet, 
| for | might be observed the sudden termination of|rather than let me pass on in forgetfulness or 
s,in | a much more recent stream, presenting the| without regard to thy will, but that I may be 
uits. appearance of a low line of steep cliff, and far|/humbled sufficiently and made willing to do 
din J} below, only just above Torre del Greco, may|whatever thou mayst appoiut unto me, that 
ipon | be noticed the eleven little craters opened out|so thy favor may not be withdrawn, and that 
near § along a straight line in 1861, and which again |I may be a grateful receiver of thy manifold 
ing.” § threatened the town with destruction. Soon/mercies. Enable me, O Lord! to follow thee 
after leaving the craters of 1794, the region of|more faithfully ; and be pleased to show me 
vineyards is once more gained, not before pass-|thy will concerning me, that so by thy Divine 
ing, however, signs of their former higher ex-|help and strength, I may journey forward, 
pect. tension, in the shape of ruined huts enveloped |and at the conclusion of all things here below, 
\bove § inlava, yet not overthrown. Sometimes a wall|be permitted to enter that glorious city whose 
small § of lava may be seen approaching within a foot) builder thou art; where I may join in ascrib- 
1858; § °rsoofa hut, which it may partlysurround yet\ing glory to thee and the dear Son of thy 
from § 20t overthrow. It seems that such an elastic|bosom, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
turn- § Tesisting cushion of hot air is entrapped be-} As clearly portrayed in the foregoing me- 
idden § tween the hut walls and the lava as to resist 
ecent § the progress of the latter for some time, though 
aring § finally it usually curls over the summit of the 
ratore | welling and envelopes all. As regards the 
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are also seen running eastward, farther into'character of the Vesuvian products, both lava/dear Saviour drank of, and the thoroughly 
the Atrio. Beyond frown the steep and lofty and ashes, a good deal of variety is exhibited.|cleansing baptism He was baptized with; 


which, as fairly implied in His communica- 
tion to James and John, all His must partake 
of. She also understood this baptism to be 
with burning and fuel of fire; designed to 
consume not only the dross and the tin, but 
the reprobate silver also; and that there was 
no turning from the grave injunction, “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,” &c. This tends to preserve from luke- 
warmness ; to break up every false, deceitful 
rest, and to bring the chastened, meek and 
lowly disciple in abasedness and contrition of 
soul to the footstool of Christ Jusus, where 
the ear is made and kept attentive to His in- 
speaking, still, small voice as the one thin 
needful. She even interceded for the fellow- 
ship of her Redeemer’s sufferings; or in any 
way to be taught the discipline of the cross, 
if she could but be preserved from indifference 
and disobedience to his will; which, submit- 
ted to and obeyed, is our sanctification. To 
serve our generation according to His will, 
and thus be found among the Lord’s faithful 
followers in the great day when we shall each 
have to give an account of our respective 
stewardships, is the one thing, which above 
all others, should claim our deepest solicitude 
and attention. At the same time we need not 
expect to sing thé song of the redeemed, or 
to be saved with an everlasting salvation, 
unless that song be learned here, and now; 
for, as is written, ‘“ No man could learn that 
song but the hundred and fifly and four thou- 
sand which were redeemed from the earth.” 
“1815. First mo. 12th. Though my mind 
bas not been stayed for some time past suffi- 
ciently on God, yet in the riches of his mercy, 
He has been pleased again to furnish me with 
an evidence that He still regards his children 
who desire to serve him, for which I hope to 
be thankful; and this query has run through 
my mind, What shall I render to Thee for all 
thy mercies? What shalll render? O! that 
I might be enabled to lay down all, even, as 
it were, my life at thy feet, to become, dear- 
est Father, as passive clay in thy hand, that 
thou mayst do with me as is most agreeable 
to thee: that in all things I might be able to 
say, not my will, O Lord, but thine be done. 
“The subject which at present most affects 
me, enable me, dearest Father, to cast entirely 
upon thee. Be thou pleased to keep near me 
and strengthen me for thy work and service ; 
and O! when my mind may be clothed with 
exercise, and all that is living within me 
quickened under a sense of the awfulness of 
thy word, and my will humbled and slain be- 
fore thee, O! keep me at these seasons from 
running into the work without thy word of 
command, Go, and I will go with thee. Bless- 
ed Father, enable me now under the present 
blessing of serenity and quietness of spirit to 
keep my mind stayed upon thee. Suffer me 
not again to wander away as one without a 
shepherd ; but O! that thou wouldst help me to 
say, Do with me as Thou wilt. I greatly de- 
sire to be preserved from all worldly-minded- 
ness, and to keep my mind, as much as may 
be, fixed on Heaven, that so 1 may join in 
ascribing praise, with the spirits of just men 
made perfect, before the Lamb forever. 
“Second mo. 7th. Under a sense of the 


moranda, Sarah Hillman was not permitted| goodness of Israel’s Shepherd, in thus favor- 
to pass along smoothly and easily without|ing me to partake of the bounties of his table, 
crosses and exercises; but had, in her mea-|I am induced to offer the tribute of thanks- 
sure, to participate in the cup of suffering the} giving and praise to his great name: who, I 
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boast not in asserting, hath thus far been shall be officially designated by the title of President of| received during the same period amounted to $701,627, — 


pleased to help, and measurably to preserv 
me from the wiles of the enemy. O! that 
my mind may be stayed in Him, and enabled 
to persevere in the way of well-doing. Let 
not the gratifications of this world,O my soul, 
hinder thee from performing the will of hea- 
ven; but let thy desires be so fixed in the 
blessedness of that eternity towards which 


thou art travelling as to be able to say, Thou| 


knowest, O Lord, that thy servant desireth 
above all other considerations to serve thee 
in all things. My mind has been humbled for 
some time under a sense of thy mercies and 
love to me, a poor, unworthy creature, who 
has so often stumbled at thy will; but I beg 
and implore for resignation, and strength, and 
wisdom, and understanding, that so 1 may not 
move without thy direction, neither do any 
thing to hurt the cause of Trath in the earth ; 
Oh no! rather let me cease to lift up a voice 
among the sons of men. But if so be that I 
may be the instrument of turning any to the 
true fold, I think I may say, I am willing to 
spend and to be spent for the honor of Thy 
name. O! that this might be evinced by my 
daily conduct and in all my proceedings, that 
in the end this glorious call may be held forth: 
Come, thou blessed of my Father, enter into 
the joy of thy Lord; and not to me only but 
to all those whom thou hast visited and in- 
vited to thy table to feed on the heavenly 
bread thereof.” 
(To be continued.) 


My spirit craves for more evident marks of 


odly simplicity among the Quakers, so-called. 
am one of those who mark the boasted 


“march of intellect” with a jealous fear. The|R 


refinements of our day seem, in my view, to 
draw the mind from under the cross of Christ. 
According to my observation, we are not the 
plain, unfashionable people that, if faithfal, 
we should be; we are too generally inter- 
mingled with the manners and maxims of the 
times. Everlasting Mercy can yet turn and 
overturn, and settle a faithful people.-—Mary 
Capper. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1873. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Fore1cgn.—The French National Assembly met on 
the 5th, at Versailles, with a full attendance of mem- 
bers. President MacMahon sent a message which was 
read to the Assembly. He expresses the opinion that 
the government absolutely lacks two things essential as 
conditions of efliciency. It has neither sufficient vitality 
nor authority. With its powers liable to be changed at 
any moment it can do nothing durable. He urged the 
Assembly to consider the dangers of the situation and 
create a strong durable executive, which can energeti- 
cally defend society. 

The Deputies of the Right warmly cheered the mes- 
sage, and a motion that executive power be conferred 
on Marshal MacMahon for a term of ten years ; that he 
continue to maintain the present form of government 
until the constitutional bills are voted, and that a com- 
mittee of thirty be appointed to examine said bills was, 
after debate, declared “ urgent” by a large majority. 

On the 6th inst. the Assembly re-elected Buffet as its 
President by a unanimous vote, the entire Left declin- 
ing to vote. On organizing the bureaus of the Assem- 
bly, it was found that the Republicans would have a 
majority of one in the committee on the prolongation 
of President MacMahon’s powers. This result caused 

reat excitement and, according to the Paris Presse, has 
induced the Right to agree that MacMahon’s term of 
office shall be ‘limited to five years, and also that he 


applications for 


over one Republican member, and now have a majority 
in the committee. 

The Bazaine trial is still progressing. Count Palikao, 
Napoleon’s last Minister of War, testified in regard to 


| his acts while in office. He accepted the responsibility 


‘of the march on Sedan, and admitted that he received 


lin Paris the dispatch from Marshal Bazaine. 


All the ministers have tendered their resignations, 
but they were not accepted by President MacMahon. 
A Paris dispatch of the 11th says: “The excitement 


\here and at Versailles is subsiding, and it is believed 
\the crisis is over. 


Both sides seem disposed to pursue 
a conciliatory course. It is anticipated that the com- 
promise offered by the Right will be accepted.” Ex- 
President Thiers considers that the establishment of a 
conservative Republic is assured. 

Bismarck, as Chancellor of the Empire, has laid be- 
fore the Federal Council the invitation,of the United 
States government to Germany to participate in the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, with a recom- 
mendation that it be accepted. 

In the recent elections in Prussia for Deputies to the 
Diet, the Liberals have gained fifty members. A Berlin 
dispatch says: The German Minister of Finance has 
decided to sell 20,000,000 dollars of silver to the United 
States government, which is the highest bidder. 

A decree has been promulgated in Rome by the 
Italian government for the expropriation of four more 
convents in that city. 

Another large fire has occurred in Constantinople. 
The latest advices from India are more favorable. In 
some districts the crops were improving, and with a 
continuance of favorable weather there were hopes that 
the apprehended famine might be mitigated if not 
wholly avoided. 

The steamer Virginius, which has been employed in 
carrying arms and ammunition to the Cuban insurgents, 
was captured by the Spanish gunboat Tornado, near 
Jamaica. She had 170 passengers and crew, who with 
the vessel and cargo were taken to Santiago de Cuba. 
Some of the insurgent leaders were among the prisoners, 
of whom four were tried by a military court and exe- 
cuted on the 4th inst. The condemned were the Cuban 
Generals Bembeta, Cespedes, De Sol, and Washington 

yan. 

The Bank of England rate of discount has been ad- 
vanced to nine per cent. Heavy shipments of gold to 
the United States continue. 

The Spanish steamship Murillo, which was seized 
at Dover for running into and sinking the emigrant 
ship Northfleet, has been condemned and will be sold. 

An explosion in a fire works factory, at Lambeth, 
caused the immediate death of eight persons and the 
injury of a number more. 

A steamship from Australia, with 489,000 pounds 
sterling in bullion, arrived at London the 4th inst. The 
gold will be shipped to New York. 

Alexander Brogden, M. P., delivered an address the 
4th inst., at Darlington, in which he stated that he had 
been offered 10,000 tons of English rails, now lying at 
New York, for a price of $10 per ton less than their 
original cost. 

Lord Derby has made a speech in opposition to the 
Ashantee war. He holds that the British protectorate 
had better not have been extended to its present dimen- 
sions, expresses a doubt whether it was wise to take over 
the Dutch forts, and protests against any further exten- 
sion of the same policy. 

London, 11th mo. 10th.—Consols, 924. U. 8. sixes, 
1867, 95; new five per.cents, 89]. There is a money 
pressure in London, and loans have been made at 10 
and 13 per cent. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 8id.; Orleans, 83d. 
Breadstuffs steady. 

The total attendance at the Vienna Exposition, ac- 
cording to official count, numbered 5,340,073 persons. 

A severe engagement between the Carlists and gov- 
ernment troops is reported in the province of Navarre, 
near Miranda del Arga, in which both sides suffered 
greatly. The Carlists claim a victory, but this is denied 
at Madrid. 

UniTep States.—There were 248 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, including 50 deaths of con- 
sumption, 12 croup, 15 debility, 16 marasmus, and 11 
old age. 

The deaths in New York city last week were 465. 

The cost of widening and improving the streets of 
the burnt district of Boston will be $5,070,000. 

During the year ending 9th mo. 30th, 1873, 20,354 
atents were filed in the Patent Office, 


Washington, and 12,999 patents were issued, 235 ex- 


tended, and 965 allowed but not yet issued. The fees 


@ the Republic. By these concessions the Right gained | which is $2,177 in excess of the expenditures. 


The number of vessels built during the past year is 
greater than that of any year since 1865. The increase 
of tonnage has been 258,280 tons. The sailing ton- 
nage has increased 294 vessels and 58,426 tons, the 
steam tonnage 262 vessels and 44,891 tons, the canal 
boat tonnage 885 vessels and 115,615 tons, and the barge 
tonnage 117 vessels and 39,348 tons. Owing to the ad- 
vance of labor and materials abroad, the cost of Ameri- 
can built ships is now but little greater than that of the 
best British. 

The census of school children in Florida, for 1873, 
foots up 70,995. Last year it was 62,869. 

United States Treasurer Spinner, in his annual re- 
port, says that there has been a large falling off in the 
receipts, amounting to $28,280,704 on customs, and 
$16,912,863 on internal revenue, mainly due to the 
great reduction of taxation. Unless taxation is in- 
creased, or the expenditures of the government reduced, 
the reduction of the public debt will cease. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst... New York.—American gold, 1074. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 1862, 106; ditto, 10-40 
5 per cents, 105. Superfine flour, $4.90 a $5.45; State 
extra, $5.50 a $6.15; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. White 
Michigan wheat, $1.60; white Ohio, $1.50; No. 1 Mil- 
waukie, spring, $1.374; No. 2 do., $1.32; No. 2 Chicago 
spring, $1.28. State barley, $1.20 a $1.30. Oats, 454 
a 48} cts. Western mixed corn, 57 a 58 cts.; yellow, 
594 a 60} cts.; white, 69. a70 cts. Carolina rice, 6} a 
7} cts. Brown sugar, 6} a7 cts.; refined, 9§ a 10 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 13} a 
14} cts. for middlings. Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.75; 
extra, $5 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. Amber 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.61; red, $1.45 a $1.50 ; No. 1 spring, 
$1.35 a $1.40. Rye, 80a 85 cts. Yellow corn, 63 cts.; 
western mixed, 60 a 62 cts. Oats, 45a 51 cts. Smoked 
hams, 11 a 13 cts. Lard, 8} a 8} cts. Clover seed, 
6a8cts. The cattle market was dull and prices lower. 
About 3000 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard ; 
extra at 64 a 6} cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 5a 6 cts. 
and common 3 a 4} cts. Sheep sold at 44 a 5} cts. per 
lb. gross, receipts 11,000 head. Hogs, $6 a $6.25 per 
100 Ib. net, receipts 9,000 head. Chicago.—No. 1 spring 
wheat, 98 a 99 cts.; No. 2 do., 95 cts.; No. 3 864 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 34} cts. Oats, 27 cts. No. 2 fall 
barley, $1.23. Lard, 63 cts. Baltimore.—Amber wheat, 
$1.62 a $1.65 ; red, $1.50 a $1.60. Southern white corn, 
74 a 75 cts.; yellow, 66 a 67 cts.; western mixed, 61 cts, 
Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Cincinnatii—Family flour, $6.25 a 
$6.60. Wheat, $1.25 a $1.30. Old corn, 45cts. Rye, 
70 cts. Oats, 32 a 40 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of this 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of the 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends who 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attached to 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with either 
of the following named members of the Committee. 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post-office, 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
A teacher of the school will be wanted at the com- 
mencement of the Spring term. 
Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortTH- 
InGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Birmingham, Chester 
Co., Pa., on the 15th ult, SrepHeN W. Savery. of 
Parkerville, to SusANNA ForsyTHE, daughter of Wm. 
Forsythe, of Birmingham. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





